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From the Elgin Courier, published in Scotland. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE MAKING, CURING, AND CASK- 
ING OF BUTTER. 

A number of copies of the subjoined having been 
lately printed in another form at the Courier office 
for one of our country gentlemen, we think we can- 
not do a more acceptable service to our agricultural 
friends than toinsert it inthis placc. It was drawn 
up by order of the Agricultural Association, as the 
result of inquiries into the practice adopted in Ire- 
land in the making of butter, and of the experience 
of some extensive curers in the county of Aber- 
deen.—Ed. 

ist. The milk house or dairy should have no 
internal communication with any other building. 
It must be kept free from smoke, well aired, and no 
potatoes, fish, onions, cheese, or anything likely to 
impart a strong or bad smell, should be kept therein. 
In short, nothing but the dairy utensils, which must 
be kept sweet and clean. 

2d. The milk when brought in from the cows 
should be strained through a fine hair sieve or strai- 
ner, aud, when cool, put into sweet well seasoned 
oaken cogs, kellers, or milk-pans—the latter to be 
preferred. A tin skimmer, with holes in it, is the 
best for taking off the cream, which should 
allways be churned while the cream is fresh, 

$d. The churns whether pump or barrel, should 
be made of the best well seasoned white oak— 
and, as cleanliness is of the first importance, great 
attention should be paid to the washing, drying 
and airing of the churns immediately after use,other- 
wise they are sure to contract a sour and unwhole- 
some smell, which must injure the quality of the 
Butter, 

4th. The Butter immediately after being churned, 
should be thrown into fresh spring water where it 
should remain for one hour at Jeast, that it may 
grow firm; and, at the end of the third or fourth 
washing, some fine salt should be put into the 
water, which will raise the color of the butter, and 
purge away any milk that remains among it. Be- 
fore salting it is very essential that no milk or wa- 
ter be left, otherwise a strong smell and unpleasant 
taste will be the certain consequence, 

5th. The Butter thus prepared should be imme- 
diately salted, The proportions of salt may be from 
one and one fourth to one and one half ounce of 
Scotch Salt for the pound of Butter—or, for the 
best stoved Rock or Bay Salt one ounce for the 
pound, But when Butter is not intended to be 
kept through the winter and spring, or for any long 
period, the quantities of Salt above recommended 
may be somewhat reduced, the curer exercising 
his own judgment in doing so. 

N. B. In Ireland, the use of salt and saltpetre is 
recommended, in proportions of one ounce of 
stoved Rock or Bay Salt, and one fifth of an ounce 
of Saltpetre to the Aberdeen pound. 

6th. It is a very injurious practice to keep a 
making of Butter uncured to the next churning, 
for the purpose of mixing the two together. This 
mode invariably injures the flavor of the whole, 
and renders it of too soft a quality ever aftewards 
to get firm.—This applies to curers who are the 
producers of the Butter—but as the greatest quan- 
tity of butter in this country is collected and cured 
by merchants they are particularly cautioned against 





the practice of throwing the fresh Butter together, 
and retaining itin that state for days until they have 
collected what they consider a sufficient quantity 
to commence curing—the Butter treated in that 
manner is invariably found inferior to what is salt- 
ed afier churning. Should, however, there not 
be a sufficient quantity collected in one day to fill a 
package when cured, the quality of the butter may 
in great measure be preserved by giving it a par- 
tial salting and covering it over with a clean linen 
cloth dipped in pickle, and placing it in a cool sit- 
uation, Country Dealers who are in the habit of 
sending carts through the Districts where they re- 
side, to collect the Butter should endeavor to ar- 
range it so between themselves and the makers 
of the Butter, that it is churned upon the day it is 
ealled for. 

7th, When the butter is cured, it should be 
tramped firm into the firkin with a round, wooden 
tramp-stick, of sufficient weight and thickness, 
The firkin should be filled up to the crose, and 
then covered over with a little of the purest salt— 
sufficient room merely left for the head of the 
cask, and must he well secured, to exclude 
air, and to prevent the pickle from getting out. 

8th. The Liverpool stoved Salt, or Portugal St 
Ubes, or Bay Salt, is from strength and quality, 
always to be preferred. All Salt must be kept 
quite dry, and at adistance from fire, to prevent 
the first imbibing the smell of the smoke. If 
kept in a cask, a little unslacked lime placed un- 
der it will prevent it from drawing moisture from 
the ground. 

9th. The mixing of the salt with the Butter 
should be done in wooden dishes, after the water 
and milk are completely expelled, and no time 
should then be lost in tramping it into the firkin 
which will make it draw even and firm. 

10. The milk of new calved cows should never 
be set for Butter until at least 4 days after calving, 
as a small quantity of beast-milk Butter will injure 
a whole firkin. The practice of scalding cream 
in cold weather should also be avoided, as cream 
thus treated will never make good Butter. 

11. Great care should be taken not to steep the 
firkin in boggy or unwholesome water. Nothing 
but the purest spring or clear running water should 
be used for that purpose—and the firkins should 
be rendered perfectly dry inside after being steep- 
ed, either by long dripping, or being rubbed by a 
smooth towel, Old Butter should never be mixed 
with new——and the lining of the casks with in- 
ferior sorts, or Grease Butter, is a practice which 
cannot be too much reprobated. 

12. The casks ought to be made of the best 
oak or ash, (the former to be preferred,) and the 
largest size should not exceed 84 Ibs. gross, that 
being the size used in Ireland, and most conven- 
ient and saleable in the London market. The 
casks should be tight and well hooped, Beech, 
plane, ash, &c, should neverbe used, as that qual- 
ity of wood is more apt to absorb the pickle, and, 
independent of the injury thereby occasioned to 
the butter, it will often lead to dispute about the 
tare. 

To render these observations more complete, it 
might be thought necessary to point out the in- 
jurious, and even nefarious practices, which more 








or less preyail in the making of Butter throughout 
the country—but as a perseverance in such prac- 
tices must ultimately have the effect of entirely 
destroying this profitable branch of agricultural 
industry, it is hoped the makers of Butter will see 
it to be their own interest to produce nothing but 
Butter of the best quality, and that these mal-prac- 
tices, which are perfectly known, will be discon- 
tinued. The dealers in the country have it in 
their power to put a check to them—and it is ex- 
pected they will do so, by refusing to purehase 
from those who adopt any artificial means to has- 
ten the making of the butter, or to increase the’ 
quantity, while the quality is thereby deteriorated, 


SMALL FARMS—COLLECTING MANURES. 
The great principles of agriculture may be re- 
duced to these two points: keep small farms and 
manage them well, What constitutes a small farm, 
or in what consists good management, are sub- 
jects deeply affecting the best interests of society, 
and have engaged volumes of the most philanthro- 
pic writings, The pages of a work, limited in 
size and devoted to various purposes, can afford 
but a short review of a subject so comprehen- 
sively useful, yet, by entering directly into real 
matter and avoiding the prolixity of books, much 
instruction and benefit may be obtained at an ex- 
pense of money and time comparatively small, 

An anxiety to grow rich has done more injury 
and produced more disappointment to farmers 
than to any other class of fortune hunters: the 
merchant, who not only risks his entire capital, 
but also his utmost credit on a single voyage, may 
succeed even beyond his calculation, and may, at 
once, increase his fortune and enlarge his credit: 
the mechanic, who risks all on a single project, 
may succeed to riches and its comforts ; but the 
farmer, who enlarges his fields beyond his aetual 
means of cultivating them never succeeds in his 
design, 

Land badly tilled and badly fenced, produces a 
small crop, which not unfrequently becomes q 
prey to the inroads of cattle, or suffers for want 
of hands to secure it in harvest; yet such must 
be the fate of large farms, that is, farms exceed- 
ing the disposable means of the proprietor. No 
general rule can be laid down to determine the 
proper size of a farm, as it must be regulated by 
a whole view of the farmer’s meaus, family, &c. ; 
but in choosing a farm, it would be a prudent 
maxim to prefer one even apparently too small, to 
one that might prove too large ; and perhaps the 
generality of farmers, who look merely to the 
support of a family, might do well to confine 
their industry, in the first instance to fifty acres of 
land, exclusive of the necessary proportion of 
woodland. The result would prove so decisively 
the superior advantages cf small farms, as more 
than probably to induce the farmer to continue 
his incustry ona scale, which would yield so much 
in point of crops, save so much labor, rendera 
frequent view of the entire farm, and the collect- 
ing of the produce to the barn so convenient. 
* But,’ says the farmer, who has six or eight chil- 
dren, ‘ fifty acres will not suffice to support my 
family.? It may be replied, and with more truth, 
‘no, nor one hundred acres,’ because of the un- 
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deniable fact, that one hundred acres badly tilled 
will produce /ess than fifty acres well managed, 
and that the labor necessary to the good tillage 
and management of the small farm, will not be 
sufficient even for the slovenly management of 
the large one, 

It is unnecessary to describe, how a large farm 
may be ruined, in the case of a proprietor whose 
eapital is small; every practical farmer can ex- 
plain, and the most superficial view of hundreds 
of such farms, to be seen in all directions, will at 
once convince the doubtful. It only remains to 
see how the farmer and his family can be support- 
ed on a farm of fifty acres. 

The skilful farmer will keep his lands in a state 
of constant productiveness; the most injudicious 
management or the most apparent neglect can 
alone cause land to remain for years or even for a 
season without contributing to the farmer’s susten- 
ance; this state, however, seldom fails to attend 
large farms. A rotation of crops and a supply 
of manure will secure this constant state of pro- 
ductiveness. Every farmer is a sufficient judge 
of the managing a rotation of erops, and, in some 
measure, acts on that principle ; but the mind and 
labor are so divided in the care of large farms, 
that neither can be brought to act with sufficient 
judgment or effect. A proper disposition of cat- 
tle, added to a judicious collecting of manure, will 
always produce the means of enriching and in- 
vigorating the soil, nor can there ever appear any 
want of a sufficient supply of manure for every 
purpose of the farm. 


The collecting of compost, or manure, being 
indispensable to the farmer, it shall be here first 
attended to, Compost is to. be considered, both 
as to its quantity and its quality. ‘The quantity 
may be increased by mixing clay, or other unfer- 
mented matter with the manure; the entire mass 
will partake of the salts, and all ferment together. 
The quality, which seems of more importance 
than the quantity, may be improved by choosing a 
proper site for the manure heap. It should not 
be made in a hole, because the rain water will 
soon fill the hole and chill the manure; which 
should, in order to fermentation, preserve a con- 
siderable heat: it should not be made on a hill 
because its juices will run from it: it should not 
be exposed to rain, because the water passing 
through it will carry away its most valuable part; 
nor should it be entirely exchided from the air 
which is essentially useful to it, With these gen- 
eral observations in view, the farmer will easily 
contrive a proper plan for collecting a sufficiency 
of rich compost for all the uses of his farm, 
which, thus plentifully supplied, will never degen- 
erate into a barren waste. The manure heap 
should be placed near the farm yard, so that the 
rotten straw, bedding of the cattle, &c, may be 
easily removed to it; a sewer or gutter should 
also be contrived to carry off the urine from the 
eattle’s stalls to a reservoir near the manure; and 
finally, it should ‘be collected ona fiat spot of 
ground, so hard as to be, if possible, impervious 
to the juices, which would otherwise sink into the 
earth and be totally lost—M. ¥. Farmer. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


ERRATA. 
Mr Fessenpen—I must beg of you to make 
the following corrections in my communication 
inserted in your paper of 3d inst. In first column, 


32d line, for ‘1820’ read 1829. In 2d column, 
42d line, for * your’ read our. 


gaged, I did not fully peruse Mr Lowell’s letter of 
August 27, until this day: Iam consequently un- 
able to reply thereto in time for your next paper, 
but shall in the one next after. 

Very respectfully, 


WM ROBERT PRINCE. 
Lin. Bot. Garden, N. Y.,) 
Sept. 11, 1830. 4 





ALBANY HORTICULTURAL FESTIVAL. 

The second anniversary of the Albany Horti- 
cultural Society was held at Albany, on Tuesilay 
the 7th inst, in the spacious hall and ante rooms 
of the Acadamy and [nstitute. Notwithstanding 
the unfavorable state of the weather, it was in 
all respects an elegant and rational festival. The 
annual address was delivered at 12 in one of the 
rooms of the Institute, by Doct. T. Romeyn Beck, 
a copy of which we have received, and shall ere 
long present to the readers of the New England 
Farmer. The following account of the exhibi- 
tion, &c, we have abstracted from the Albany 
Argus. 

The decorations of the hall were chaste and 
splendid, This room is 80 feet long, 40 broad, 
and 20 high, and ornamented by twenty Corin- 
thian columns, four upon each angle, exclusive of 
four at the corners. The whole room was encir- 
cled with appropriate festoons, fastened at the top 
of each shaft, and decorated at these points with 
twenty large bouquets of the richest flowers, two 
and three feet in height, and partially concealing 
the capitals. Brilliant bunches of flowers were 
also displayed over the different entrances, and 
upon the mantles. A large and beautiful star, 
composed of the double helianthus, diminishing 
to points from a six inch centre, and the intervals 
filled with paintings of fruits, was conspicuous op- 
posite the principal door. The upper end of the 
hall exhibited a bouquet of uncommon size and 
singular beauty, eight feet high and six feet broad, 
in the form of a heart, and surmounted by a splen- 
did floral eagle, peering amid the drapery of the 
festoons; the whole displaying some thousands of 
flowers, and of almost every hue and color that is 
pencilled by the prolific hand of nature, studding 
and encircling clusters of grapes passing in a con- 
tinuous vine through the centre and in parallel 
shoots from each side. A large sheet of paintings 
of fruit, in colors, by a youth, appeared as a pe- 
destal. Above, and near the éeiling, were the 
initials of the society, in large letters composed of 
the richest flowers, surrounded by an oval of ever- 
green, interwoven with roses, &c.—Such were 
among the floral decorations of the hall, which 
were arranged under the general superintendence 
of Mr Wilson, of the Albany Nursery, assisted by 
other professional gardeners. The large bouquet 
was designed and executed by Mr Matthew Mur- 
phy, gardener to E. C. Delavan, Esq. 

Nor were the contributions of Pumona less 
splendid and interesting than those of her fair 
sister. The centre table, extending through the 
hall, was appropriated to these, and exhibited a 
rich display of peaches, plums, pears, grapes, ap- 
ples, melons, &c, while at the lower end of the 
hall, some huudreds of ladies and other visiters 
were regaled with these rich delicacies of the 
garden, In the centre of the fruit tables were 
two pots with vines growing in each, and each 





bearing from eight to ten branches of the sweet 


Having been absent from home and much en-) 


water grape, and four pots with branches of the 
peach, plum, apple and quince, literally loaded 
with their natural fruit, and decorated with roses 
‘and other flowers by the hands of two fair visiters. 
The plums, particularly, excited admiration. They 
‘comprised about thirty varieties, all of great ex- 
céllence, many of which are natives of, and almost 
peculiar to, our city and neighborhood ; and others 
of them seem to have found with us their favor- 
ite home. Among the former, we enumerate the 
prune and Bleecker’s gage, two seedlings grown 
from seeds which came from Germany, the Schuy- 
ler gage, Chancellor gage, and the Jefferson and 
Eleanor plums, the two latter known to be seed- 
lings; beside a large seedling blue gage. We 
also noticed a dish of green gages, every one of 
which grew double, labelled with the name of 
D. B. Slingerland. 

We have not room for an enumeration of the 
different sorts and baskets of fruit. There appears 
to have been nodiffering. A branch of filberts was 
exhibited from the garden of Charles E. Dudley. 
The nuts when perfectly ripe, are very fine, su- 
perior to the imported, and the trees can be easily 
propagated. They are ornamental and appropri- 
ate for hedges. 

At half past 3 P. M. about one hundred gen- 
tlemen sat down at Cruttendin’s. Jesse Buel, 
Esq. presided, assisted by three Vice Presidents 
and the Chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments. Gov. Throop, and several gentlemen, 
were among the guests. After the cloth was re- 
moved, several toasts were drank ; we have room 
but for few of them. 

By J. Buel, Esq. President. The Garden— 
Created for the felicity of man: a Paradise still 
to those who know how to estimate its treasures, 
and appreciate its charms. 

By E. C. Delavan, Esq. 2d Vice President, 
Horticulture—May a taste for its pursuits extend, 
until all our waste places shall bud and blossom, 
and produce an hundred fold. 


By Isaac Denniston, Esq. 3d Vice President. 
The memory of De Witt Clinton—The friend of 
Horticultural institutions—his genius shed a lustre 
over our pursuits. 


By Dr P. Wendell. James Mease—Distin- 
guished as well for his literature and science, as 
for bis ardent zeal in the promotion of horticul- 
tural and agricultural knowledge. 

By John T. Norton, Esq. The Garden—An 
apt emblem of the heart of mau: if neglected, it 
runs to waste and ruin; but if well cultivated and 
improved, its usefulness is unbounded, its sources 
of delight inexhaustible. 


By Rev D. Brown. Our lengthened catalogue 
of blessings—‘ Comfort me with apples,’ said an 
ancientSage. We have many more delicious fruits. 

By Mr James Wilson. Thomas Andrew Knight, 
President of the London H. S.—The rude 
northern blasts have net withered a fair leaf of 
his fame. 

Sent by Gen. Dearborn, President of the Massa- 
chusetts [Horticultural Society. 

The State of New York.—Distinguished for its 
rapid advancement in commerce, manufactures, 
rural economy, and internal improvements, as for 
the intellectual attainments, enterprising spirit and 
elevated patrivtism of its citizens. 

The annual election was held in the course of 





the day, and the following gentlemen chosen 
officers of the society for the ensuing year : 
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Jesse Butt, President. 

Aurrep Conx.ina, Ist Vice President. 
Epwarp C. Denavan, 2d Vice President, 
Isaac Denniston, 3d Vice President. 
Douw B. Suineervanp, Treasurer. 
James G. Tracy, Cor, Sec’y. 

R. M. Metres, Recording Sec’y. 


Allthe proceedings were gratifying in a high 
degree. ‘The festival and its results—the rich 
and various fruits and vegetables—the spirit of 
emulation and improvement among us—and par- 
ticularly the series of eloquent and interesting 
annual addresses—are renewed proofs of the 
utility of the society, Surely our citizens will 
feel a direct interest in the encouragement of what 
contributes so amply to the necessaries and deli- 
eacies of their tables, and to the advancement of 
one of the noblest employments of mankind, 





From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 


PACKING FRUIT TREES FOR EXPORTA- 


TION. 

Str—The following is the plan adopted by Mr 
Prince of New York, in packing fruit trees, and 
which f can recommend, from experience, to your 
readers :—As soon as the tree is taken out of the 
ground, the rootsare dipped in athick mixture 
of earth and water. The roots are then tied in 
bundles, and dipped in all at once, and a mat is 
lapped over them, to keep the earth round them 
together. They are afterwards placed in a box, 
and a piece of wood is fixed across the box, over 
the top part of the ro..s,to prevent them from 
moving, as the branches are not lapped up at all. 
I have had trees packed in this manner, which 
have remained in the above condition four months; 
and, when unpacked, the roots were throwing 
out new fibres, This occurred last spring ; and, 
although the season was so unfavorable, the trees 
made exceedingly fine strong shoots. The plan 
adopted by Messrs Buel & Wilson, of the Al- 
bany nursery, in packing their fruit trees, is as 
follows :—They dip the roots well in a mixture 
of earth and water; but instead of lapping the 
roots in a mat, they lay them in the end of the box, 
and fill in between them with wet moss; so that 
the lid of the box presses against the moss, and 
thus prevents the roots from being shaken, I, 
however, consider the plan of lapping the roots 
in a mat superior to that of filling in with wet 
moss, because a dampness proceeds from the moss, 
which produces a mildew on the branches of the 
trees so packed, This has been the case with 
trees that] have received packed in this way ; 
but, after they had been unpacked for a short 
time, the mildew disappeared. The trees which I 
received this season, from Messrs Buel & Wil- 
son, are :— 

{Here follows the list of the trees. Mr Saul 
speaks under another date, of these trees, as hav- 
ing arrived im better order than any he had 
ever known imported, Editor NV. York Farmer.) 

Lancaster, June 15, 1830. M. SAUL. 


Fruit Trees (Pears and Apples) were taken out 
to Madras, in 1793, by Mr Main, in a box of damp 
moss ; the moss was damp when the trees were 
packed, not touched by the way, and, after a 
voyage of three months, was found dry, but the 
trees alive. Some gooseberries and currants, 
which were packed with" them, were dead. The 
vessel sailed from London on Jan. 1, and arrived 
the beginning of April, The trees came from 





From the New York Evening Post. 


Extract of a letter from Henry Perrine, Fsq. Consul, &c. dated 
San Juan Batista de ‘Tabasco, Mexico, form-rly Villa Hermosa, July 
20, 1830, to Samuel L. Mitchill. 


Bees without Stings.—‘1 send you by Capt. 
Powers, of the schooner Washington, a hive of 
stingless bees, of which you may dispose as you 
may think proper. 

‘ As fibrous plants are my favorites, my prin- 
cipal motive for coming from Campeachy to Ta- 
basco, was to obtain intelligence concerning that 
variety of the Agave Americana, which produces 
the very long fibres called Pita. Other plants of 
this district, such as Vanilla, Sarsaparifla, and oth- 
ers, will engage my attention. Among other 
specimens sent from Campeachy to New Orleans, 
is the Dolichos Pruriens or Cow-itch, 

The Bees have arrived in a fively condition, 
and although they were receive onfy yesterday 
afternoon, (Sept..Ist,) are now making their ex- 
cursions to and from their habitation with great 


vivacity, Their dwelling place is a hollow log, 
part of a naturally excavated tree, in which 
these little creatures delight to live. ‘The little 


swarm, after having been released from its im- 
prisonment, came forth, and the members visited 
the flowers of the contiguous garden.—It was 
observed, as proof of their neat economy, that 
after having been immured during the voyage, 
the notable insects came forth loaded with the re- 
mains of their deceased asseciates, or with some 
excrementitous or foul matter. They thus seein- 
ed intent on cleaning their house. 

A hole in the side of the log, about three 
quarters of an inch in diameter, answers the pur- 
pose of the entrance as a common hive. 

‘They are not so large as the common honey 
bee ; but they have a neat aspect for aninsect. As 
they are such harmless little creatures, it would 
please me very much to get a swarm of them. 
But I fear the number is so reduced that it will 
require an.apiary-man of more skill than I possess, 
to take the best care and make the most of them. 
I wish such a person would present himself, and 
take the colony under his protection. Something 
novel and curious, at any rate—perhaps something 
useful, might arise from it. | 
Anentomological description is desirable, but 
this must be postponed, on account of its nicety and 


Beans, from 75 cts to 1,00, Sweet Potatoes, 1,00. 
Cabbages, from 374 t0 75 cts. per doz. Beets, 
from 2 to 4 cts. per bunch. Carrots, from 2 to 8 
‘ets, per bunch of 7. Parsnips, 4 cts, per buneh 
of 6. Turnips, 374 cts, per bushel. Leeks, 6 
cts, per bunch of 12, Celery, from 6 to 8 ets. 
per bunch, Cucumbers, from 24 to 374 cts, per 
hundred. Lettuce, from 154 to 38} ets. per doz, 
Succory, from 12% to 18} cts. per doz, Tomatoes, 
from 6$ to 124 cts. per half peck. Egg Plant, 
from: 2 to 4 cts, per piece. Corn, 25 for 124 cts, 
Okra, 124 to 25 cts. per hundred, Sorrel, 6} cts 
perhalf peck, Woter-cress, 124 cts. per half peck. 
Salsify, from 6 to 8 cts per bunchof 12. Onions, 
from 50 to 624 cts. bushel. Peppers, from 12} to 
25 cts per hundred. Parsley, 3 cts. per bunch. 
Herbs, of all kinds, from 12 to 18 bunches for 
12 1-2ects. Apples, from 25 to 1,00 per bushel. 
Pears, from 37 1-2 to75. Peaches, from 50 cts. to 
3,00. Plums, from 50 cts, to 3,00. Grapes, 
from 8 to 12 1-2 cts. per half peck. Watermelone, 
from 1 to 121-2 cts. per piece. Muskmelons, 
from } to 8 cts. per piece.—WN. Y. Farmer. 





Expense of irdent Spirits,—A farmer in Con- 
necticut, who has occupied the same farm, om 
lease, for about thirty years past, was lately com- 
plaining that he had been able to lay up nothing, 
from his thirty years’ labor. A neighboring store- 
keeper offered to explain to him the reason ; and 
proceeded as follows :—‘ During the thirty years 
that you have been on that farm, I have been trad- 
ing in this store, and the distilled spirits I have 
sold you, with the interest of the money, would 
have made you the owner of the farm you hire,’ 
On examination of the books of the. storekeeper, 
his assertion was found correct. The farm was 
worth about five thousand dollars.—WV. Y. Far. 


THE HAIR. 
In children, keeping the hair short is a circum- 
stance of no little importance—and should net 
from any light consideration be neglected. Their 
health, and we conceive in some respect their beau- 
ty also, is prejudiced by a contrary practice. No- 
thing is more common than tor see a luxuriant 
head of hair accompanied in children by paleness 
of complexion, weak eyes, and frequent complain 
of headache. “Upon this subject we find the fol- 
lowing excellent remarks in a little work entitled 








difficulty, until a future day. 


TEMPORAL INSTRUCTION BY CLERGY- 
MEN. 

If Clergymen, in addition to their spiritual duties, 
would attend a little more to the things of the body, 
and instruct their hearers in matters ef natural 
science and political economy, as Dr Chalmers 
does and proposes to others, they would do them 
much real service. By having their attention ex- 
clusively directed to a world to come, they are 
diverted from their temporal miseries here, and 
taught to linger on in suffering, as ifit were a 
condition of their existence, and a sort of penance 
to insure future happiness, instead of exerting 
themselves to improve their worldly circumstances, 

[We fully agree with Mr Loudon, that the 
usefulness of Clergymen might be greatly extend- 
ed by considering the works of nature as well as 
the Bible, to be a revelation.|—N. Y. Farmer. 








Average Price of Vegetables sold at Washington 
Market, New York, for August, 1830. 


Potatces, from 25 to 44 ets. per bushel. Bush 





Messrs Loddiges. 


‘ Advice to young mothers—by a grandmother’—. 
we recommend their attentive. perusal to every 
parent. ~- 

‘The hair on children shoyld be cut short until 
they are eight or nine years old—as the shorter 
the hair can be kept, the less danger there is of 
many maladies peculiar to that part of the body, 
especially water on the brain,—Besides, there is 
good reason for believing, that children who have 
a great quantity of hair, are most liable to erup- 
tions, as seald head, &c ; it is at least certain, that 
in them eruptions are very difficult to remove. 
The trouble, also, of keeping long hair sufficiently 
clean, and the length of time necessary for this 
purpose, is often a cause of much ill humor and 
many cross words, between children and their 
attendants, which it would be better to avoid.’ 
‘Mothers whose vanity may be alarmed, lest re- 
peated cutting the hair for so many years should 
make it coarse, may be assured they have no cause 
for this apprehension, provided the hair be kept 
constantly brushed. I have never seen softer, 
finer hair, than on girls who have had it kept 
short—like that of school boys—until they were 





Beans, from 374 to 75 cts, per bushel. Lima 


in their tenth year.’—Journal of Health. 
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FANCY WOODS. 
Even at a comparatively early stage of the arts, 
mankind appear to have made use of the bright 


or variegated colors of wood, to give beauty both | 


to their dwellings and their furaiture. The tem- 
ple built by King Solomon was overlaid on the 
inside with boards of cedar:—‘ all was cedar ; 
there was no stone seen,’ and among the most 
ancient specimens of ornamental furniture that 
are to be met with, we find that attempts have 
been made to heighten the effect by the contrast 
of various kinds of wood. Although, both in 
the materials and the designs, these are inferior 
to the productions of modern art, many of the 
cabinets which are still preserved have much 
higher claims to notice than their mere antiquity. 

In all these works a veneer or thin plate of the 





fancy wood is laid down in glue, upon a surface 
of a plainer description. This process is of 
course cheaper than if the whole work were made 
of the solid fancy wood. The beauty of fancy 
wood arises in many sorts from its being cross- 
grained, or from its presenting the fibris end- 
ways or obliquely to the s:race, ‘These diTer- 
ent positions of the fibres, as well as their differ- 
ent colors in grained woods, give a clouded and 
mottled varicty to the surface; and when soine 
of the parts are partially transparent, as is the 
case with fine mahogany, the surface gives outa 
play of different tints, as the observer shifts his 
place, or the light falls upon them, and conse- 
quently is reflected at different angles. 

In the earlier stages of the art of cabinet mak- 
ing, and before the forests of the tropical regions 
had been explored for those beautiful woods which 
have since added so much to the elegance of mod- 
ern furniture, the veneering and ornamenting 
were in woods of native growth. None of these 
have the deep and warm tints of the finest of 
the foreign, but the figures with which they are 
marked are often very beautiful. The yew, 
which, with its other tints, biends a certain trace 
of pink or rose-color, and when it is gnarled or 
knotty, has a very rich appearance, was the wood 
used for the finest and most costly works. The 
common veneering timber was walaut; but as 
that has but few of those variegations, which are 
technically termed curls, the works ornamented 
with it were rather deficient in beauty. The 
knotty parts of ‘ pollard’ oaks, and ‘ pollard’ elms, 
are mucl: better adapted for the purpose of orna- 
ment ; but as the grain of both is open, and as it 
is apt to rise, and as the earlier cabinet-makers 
were not so well acquainted with the art of var- 
nishing, as those of modern times, the beauties 
of these woods were not turned to the proper 
account, 





Comparative durability of Oak and Chesnut —-In 
the transactions of the Society of Arts, in En- 
gland, there is an account which states that posts 
of oak and others of chesnut were planted in 
Somersetshire—when they had to undergo repair 
in 18 years, which is longer than oak posts would 
last in this country, the oak posts were found to 
be unserviceable and the chesnut very little worr, 
The oak posts were renewed, the chesnut re- 
mained, and in twentyfive years afterwards they 
were not so much rotted as the oak. In 1772, a 
fence was made partly of oak posts and rails, and 
partly of chesnut posts and rails—-the trees made 
use of were of the same age, and were what may 
be termed young trees. In nineteen years, the 


need to be strengthened by spurs, while the ches- | 
nut required no such support. A gate post of| 
chesnut, on which the gate had swung for fifty | 
years, was found quite sound when taken up, and | 
a barn constructed in chesnut in 1743 was found | 
quite sound in eyery part in 1782, It should, 
seem therefore, that young chesnut is superior to | 
young oak, for al! manner of wood work that 
has to be partly in the ground. 


THE INDICATIONS OF LONGEVITY. 
Hufeland, in his celebrated work on the 
means of preserving health, presents the following 
beau ideal of a frame destined to longevity. 

Let me now be permitted to delineate the por- 
trait of an individual destined to long life. He has 
a well-proportioned stature, without however being 
too tall ; but rather of the middle size, and tolera- 
bly thick set, his complexion is not too florid: too 
much ruddiness, at least in youth, is seldom a sign 
of longevity. His hair approaches more to the fair 
than to the black ; his skin is strong but not coarse. 
His head is not too large—he has prominent veins 
on the limbs, and his shoulders are rather round 
than flat. His neck is neither very long nor short— 
his stomach does not project—and his hands are 
large, but not too deeply cleft. His foot is rather 
thick than long, and his inferior limbs are firm and 
round, He has a broad arched chest, a strong voice, 
and the faculty of retaining his breath for a con- 
siderable time without inconvenience or difficulty. 
In general, there is a complete harmony of propor- 
tion among all parts of the body. His senses are 
good, but not too delicate—his pulse is slow and 
regular. 

His stomach is excellent—hisappetite good, and 
digestion easy. The joys of the table, in moder- 
ation, are to him of importance—they increase the 
vigor of his system, and tune his mind to se- 
renity, while his soul partakes in the pleasure which 
they communicate, He does not, however, eat 
merely for the sake of eating—but each meal is an 
hour of daily festivity—a kind of delight, attended 
with this advantage, among others, that it rather 
increases than diminishes his riches, He eats 
slowly, and has not too much thirst. An insatiable 
thirst is always a sign of rapid self-consumption. 

In general he is serene, loquacious, active, sus- 
ceptible of joy, love, and hope,—but insensible to 
the impressions of hatred, anger, and avarice. 
[His passions never become too violent. He is fond 
of employment, particularly calm meditation and 
agreeable speculations—is an optimist, a friend to 
nature and domestic felicity—has no unbounded 
thirst after the honors or riches of the world—and 
banishes all unnecessary thought of to morrow. 





DIGESTION, 

‘It is a common enough belief,’ says an Europe- 
an medical writer, ‘that a dram after meals pro- 
motes digestion, But there cannot be a more 
erroneous opinion. Those, indeed, who have 
acquired this pernicious habit, may find, that with- 
out their usual stimulus, digestion goes tardily on, 
But this only bespeaks the infirm and diseased 
state to which the stomach has been reduced, 
For the digestion of the healthy and unaceustom- 
ed, is sure to be interrupted and retarded by a 


this. But the question has been submitted to 





oak posts had so decayed at the surface, as to 





dram, Common observation might satisfy us of 


direct experiment by Dr Beddoes; and he found | 
that the animals to whom‘ spirits had been given | 
along with their food, had digested nearly one half 
less, than other similar animals from whom this 
stimulus had been withheld.\—Prof. Hitchcock. 
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‘ SWINE 

Should not be kept in close and filthy pens. 
Although they are supposed to be naturally filthy 
animals, they thrive better and enjoy better health 
when allowed clean and airy lodgings. The late 
Judge Peters, of Pennsylvania, in an article enti- 
tled ‘ Nolices for a Young Farmer, &c, observed 
that, ‘ There is no greater mistake than that of 
gorging swine, when first penned for fattening. 
They should, on the contrary, be moderately and 
frequently fed ; so that they be kept full, but do 
not loathe or reject their food; and in the end 
contract fevers and dangerous maladies, originat- 
ing in a hot and corrupted mass of blood. In 
airy and roomy, yet moderately warm pens, paved 
or boarded, and often cleansed, they are healthy 
and thriving. They show a disposition to be 
cleanly, however otherwise it is supposed, and al- 
ways leave their excrementitious matter in a part 
of the pen different from that in which they lie 
down. No animal will thrive unless it be kept 
clean.’ 

The same writer asserts that fatting hogs should 
always be supplied with dry rotten wood, which 
should be kept in their pen, for the animals to eat 
as their appetites or instincts may direct. It has 
heen supposed, likewise, that swine thrive better 
when they can obtain fresh earth, which they are 
often observed to swallow with greediness. Char- 
coal, it is said hy some, will answer as good if not 
a more valuable purpose; and that if swine can 
obtain charcoal, they will not only greedily devour 
a portion of that substance, but will be but little 
inclined to rooting, and remain much more quiet 
in their pens than under ordinary treatment. 


The modes in which swine are fattened in some 
of the western parts of the State of New York, 
are stated to be these. ‘About the first of Sep- 
tember, begin with boiled potatoes and pumpkins, 
mashed together with a little Indian meal, ground 
oats and peas, or other grain, stirred into the mix- 
ture after it cools. From two to four weeks before 
killing time, the food should be dry Indian corn 
and clean cold water. Mr Yonghans fattens his 
hogs in a large yard or field, with a shelter in it to 
which they may retire to sieep. But Elder Turn- 
er says hogs should never know what liberty is ; 
but should be kept close ail their lives, and as in- 
active as possible, That with this method double 
the quantity of pork can be produced with the 
same expense of food.’* 

Rubbing and currying the hides of hogs while 
fattening, is said to be of great advantage to them. 
It is not only very gratifying to the animals, but 
conducive to their health. It will be well, like- 
wise, in every stye to place a strong post for them 
to rub against. During the time of their fattening 
they should have plenty of litter, which will be a 
double advantage, providing for their comfort, and 
increasing the quantity of manure. 


There is a great advantage in boiling, steaming, 
or baking, all sorts of food given to swine. The 
last American edition of the Domestic Encyclo- 
pedia, informs that a ‘Mr Timothy Kirk, of 
Yorktown, Penn. fed one pig with boiled potatoes, 
and Indian corn, and another with the same arti- 





* Memoirs of the New York Board of Agriculture, 
vol. ii. pp. 39, 40. 
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cles unboiled. The two animals were weighed 
every week, and the difference between them was 
as 6 to 9, The experiment was continued sever- 
al weeks, and the animals alternately fed on boiled 
and unboiled food, with a uniformity of result, 
which sufficiently showed the very great profit 
arising from boiled food,’ 

Steaming will answer as good a purpose as 
boiling, and with a proper apparatus is more easily 
and cheaply effected. 

Carrots, according to Arthur Young are better 
food for swine than potatoes, aud some other 
writers assure us that parsnips are better than 
either for feeding them.- An English writer says, 
‘they fatten all their pork in the island of Jersey, 
with parsnips. They are more saccharine than 
carrots, and it is well known that nothing fattens 
hogs faster, or makes finer pork than the sugar 
cane. Mr Young also asserts that ‘the most 
profitable method of converting corn of any kind 
into food for swine, is to grind it into meal, and 
mix this with water in cisterns, in the proportions 
of five bushels of meal to one hundred gallons of 
water, stirring it well several times a day, for three 
weeks, in cold weather, or a fortnight in a warmer 
season, by which time it will have fermented well 
and become acid, till which it is not ready to give. 
The mixture should always be stirred immediately 
before feeding, and two or three cisterns should 
be kept fermenting in succession, that no necessity 
may occur of giving it not duly prepared. The 
late Judge Peters, also asserted that ‘ sour food is 
most grateful and alimentary to swine, One gal- 
lon of sour wash goes farther than two of sweet.’ 
Some sentiments, however, which are at least ap- 
parently in opposition to the opinion of the above 
celebrated agriculturists have been advanced by 
other writers, An English work, entitled ‘ Farm- 
er’s Calendar,’ (authors name not given) declares 
that much has been said, and little understood 
about purposely souring food for hogs. It is not 
that acidity can possibly tend to making fat, but 
it is found that pigs will readily fatten upon soil 
or rather acescent food, a sweetish taste and glu- 
tinous quality succeeding fermentation; and that 
they will do so still more readily upon such as 
never reachéd the acid state, I know, and have 
seen in hundreds of instances,’ In order to re- 
concile these writers it will only be necessary to 
advert to the different stages of ordinary fermen- 
tation, and the products of each stage. The first 
stage of fermentation produces sugar, and is called 
the saccharine fermentation. The second stage 
developes alcohol, [spirit of wine] and is called 
the vinous fermentation. The third produces 
vinegar, and is called the acid fermentation; and 
the fourth and last stage converts the matter fer- 
menting into a substance, which is not only offen- 
sive, but poisonous, and is called the putrid fer- 
mentation. Thus if you soak wheat or other fari- 
naceous substance in water, of a proper tempera- 
ture, it will first become sweet, and begin to sprout 
or vegetate ; it will next afford ‘spirit or alcohol ; 
continue the process the wash turns sour, at first 
slightly, and then more strongly acid; and at last 
the whole becomes putrid. It probably contains 
most nourishment when it is sweetest, but is valu- 
able till very sour, when it is worth little or noth- 
ing ; and when the putrid fermentation has com- 
menced it is worse than nothing, as food for any 
animals, The wash, then, should be given to the 


hogs. while it is yet sweet, or but beginning to be 
sour. 


IMPROVED COOKING GRATE. 


We have received a pamphlet, lately printed in 
Philadelphia, entitled ‘ Specification of a Patent 
for an Improved Cooking Grate, intended chiefly 
for cooking by Means of Anthracite Coal. Granted 
to Tuomas Vinton, of Philadelphia, October 31, 
1829. With Remarks by the Editor of the Journal 
of the Franklin Institution,’ 

After giving a description and drawing of this 
apparatus, the pamphlet proceeds with the follow- 
ing remarks by the Editor of the Journal, 

‘ Experience, the best test of the worth of either 
persons or things, hasso far asit hascome to our 
knowledge, been altogether in favor of the appa- 
ratus above described. An intimate friend in 
Philadelphia, whose family is large, and in whose 
word and judgment we have entire confidence, has 
had Mr Vinton’s grate in use for some time, and is 
too well pleased with it to be willing to return to 
the wood fire for the purpose of cooking, or in- 
deed, to any other mode with which he is acquaint- 
ed. Ata veryearly period this grate achieved a 
signal triumph in his family; it not only silenced 
the opposition made to the trial of it by the occu- 
pants of the kitchen, but has converted them into 
zealous advocates, as they find it answers the pur- 
poses intended in a very perfect manner, while 
it possesses that valuable attribute of an anthracite 
coal fire, the requiring so little attention to keep it 
up. 

¢ Meat baked in the oven, we are assured, can- 
not be distinguished, by the epicures, from that 
roasted before the fire ; the surface is well brown- 
ed, and the gravy unburned. Bread, and the vari- 
ous articles of pastry, are baked as well as ina 
brick oven, the heated air communicating a much 
more equable temperature to the plates of the 
oven than a direct fire. We have not, ourselves, 
seen the grate in operation, or tasted of the sa- 
vory viands which it sends forth, we should not 
therefore, have ventured a decided opinion in its 
favor, had not its character been furnished by 
those who have no personal interest in bringing it 
into notice. 
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fire in the morning, and at other times when it is 
low, but it should be used sparingly; for when 
used but a short time, the heat becomes so intense 
as to melt the ashes and stony substances found 
in the coal and form a cement, which prevenis the 
free circulation of the air, and the fire soon be- 
comes dull and sluggish. Whenever this is the 
case the whole mass should be broken up, by 
putting the poker under the basket part of the 
grate, between the bars, and lifting the coal.; or 
by passing it between the front bars and prying 
the coalup. The first method is best ; as it not 
only lightens the coal, but frees the grate from 
ashes, The lower the coal lies in the grate, the 
brisker will be the fire, 

‘Should the fire become dull, after the coal is 
ignited it is a sure indication that it is clogged, 
with the cement before mentioned, with ashes, 
or coal dust, or that there is too great a quantity 
in the grate; in either case instead of running 
down the blower, which will only increase the 
difficulty, free the grate in the manner directed 
in the foregoing section. 


‘For roasting or baking it is necessary that a 
large proportion of the heat should be in the basket, 
or lower part of the grate; keep that part, there- 
fore, free from slaty and stony substances, and 
from the remains of melted cement, or these will, 
in a short time, when the coal is very impure, 
occupy the space which should be filled with 
pure coal and active heat; The pieces of slate, 
stone or cement, which are too large to fall 
through the grate, should be taken out with tongs. 

‘ Permitting water to boil over, or to be spilled 
on the fire bricks will cause them to crumble, and 
should it reach the cast iron pipe between them, 
in the back part of the fire place, or the small 
grate at itsend may cause them to warp. Exposing 
them when heated to the action of cold air, will 
also have the same effect, and it is therefore ne- 
cessary that the fire go out gradually, and never 


| be taken all out at once. 


‘For all the purposes of a common family, it 








‘Those grates which have hitherto been put} 
up, have not been furnished with boilers, With | 
the appendages such as bars of wrought iron to | 


is not necessary to have more coal in the grate 
than will come to a level with the second bar 
from the top. A larger quantity is a useless and 
injurious weight, which presses that below it so 


place kettles &c, above the fire; a trivet or shelf, closely together, asto preventa free circulation 


in front of the grate, and the fire brick ; the cost | o¢ gir. 


of them is thirty five dollars. When a boiler is 
added, this of course will increase the price in| 
proportion to its size, and the material of which it 
is made, as of tinned copper, or iron. The cost 
of a sliding blower, and the work in fixing it is 
not included as not being essential to the use of 
the grate. The quantity of coal used is said to 
be about the same as that for an ordinary parlor 
grate. 

The following extracts from Mr »Vinton’s ‘ Di- 
rections for making a coal Fire, and for using the 
Cooking Apparatus,’ will be serviceable as well 
for those who do not as those who do use such 
apparatus, if they have occasion to burn anthra- 
cite coal. 

‘ Anthracite coal, when broken into pieces from 
the size of a hen’s egg to that of a common sized 
tea-cup, and free from dust, will burn freely, 
without the aid of a blower, if left to kindle and 
but a small quantity of coal is added at a time. 
The fire also, will, in this case be much clearer 
and stronger.—Dry wood, or charcoal, should be 
used for kindling it. 


Putting cooking utensils or other weight 


on the fire, will also deaden it, 


‘ A small quantity of coal, in pieces about the 
size of a walnut, put on the top of the fire while 
baking, will ‘be useful to keep the heat from as- 
cending. 

‘ Sprinkling a small quantity of coal dust or 
ashes, on the fire at night will preserve it until 
‘the next morning, when there will be sufficient 
heat to kindle fresh coal or wood. 


‘Scrape out the ashes from the ash pit every 
morning.’ 

One of Mr Vinton’s Improved Cooking Grates 
is in use in this city, and we are informed that it 
fully answers the purposes for which it was in- 
tended, 





Grapes—Considerable attention is now be- 
stowed on theculture, of this wholesome fruit in 
Nantucket. A correspondent writes us that one 
gentleman has now a number of bushels of Isabella 
Grapes on his vines. ‘Three or four years ago 
not a vine was raised there, The culture of 





‘ The blower will facilitate the kindling of the 





fruit trees is also extending. 
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HORTICULTURAL FESTIVAL. 





The Second Anniversary of the Massachusetts Horti- lof Alexandria Grapes; 


| consisting of black Hamburg, black Cape, and Muscat, 


and the Alberge Admirable, 


cultural Society was celebrated on Friday the 10th inst. | Great Montague Admirable, Morris’ White or Pine, and 
at the Exchange Coffee House in a very splendid manner, | Landreth’s Cling Stone Peaches ; from E. Vose, of Dor- 


notwithstanding the unpropitious state of the weather for 


several days previous, which, it was feared would prevent | 


chester, beautiful Grosse ore Peaches, Bartlett 
Pears, Persian and Pine Apple Melons, and large Water- 


so handsome a display of fruits as was made last year. | melons; from Henry A. Breed, of Lynn, Watermelons ; 


The Dining Hall was very tastefully ornamented with | 


festoons and vases of flowers, and the table loaded with 
numerous baskets of beautiful peaches, grapes, pears, me- 
lons, apples, &c, arranged in a very chaste and appropriate 
manner. Much credit is due tothe public spirit of k. Ed- 
wards, Esq. of Springfield, Ms. a member of the Society, 
who, in addition to the pleasure his own company gave at 
the dinner table, enriched it with ten baskets of beautiful 
peaches, plums, and pears, the produce of his own and his 


neighbors’ gardens. The trellis of grapes, raised in the 
open air by Mr Fosdick, of Charlestown, excited much at- 
tention. The Hall of the Exchange was literally crowded 


- with visiters from 12 to 2. 

The Society was favored with an eloquent and interest- 
ing Address by Z. Cook, Jr, Esq. of Dorchester, at the 
Lecture Room at the Atheneum, at 11 o'clock A. M. which 
we presume will be published for members of the Society, 


Among the fruits presented, were baskets of very fine 
Esperione and Black Hamburg Grapes, from Wm. Dean, 
of Salem ; from J. W. Treadwell, Salem, Pears, Johon- 
not; from T. H. Perkins, Grapes, St Peters, Muscat of 
Alexandria, white Frontignac, black do. ; black Ham- 
burg, flame colored Tokay, Chasselas or Sweet Water ; 
Peaches and Nectarines, branches of Irish Ivy, from 
plants raised by Col. P. from cuttings taken by himself 
frou Carrisbrook and Warwick castles, England, a beau- 
tiful vine and perfectly hardy ; from John Lowell,Grapes, 
black Hamburg, (1 bunch weighing 32 ounces,) and 
white Tokay ; Peaches; a plant in flower, of musea 
Coccinea, has never been flowered before in this coun- 
try ; from Rufus F. Phipps, Charlestown, Nectarines, 
and Andrews Pears; from Dr Webster, Cambridge, 
flowers, dahlias, &c ; from Dr Adams, Boston, magnum 
bonum Plums; from Thomas Whitmarsh, tiecktins, 
Peaches; from John Heard, Jr, Watertown, Bartiett 
Pears; Dr S. A. Shurtleff, Boston, St Michael’s and 
Broca’s Bergamot Pears, White Muscadine Grapes, open 
ground; from N, Clapp, Dorchester, Peaches, natural 
of the 5thand 6th generation, has never deteriorated 
from the ent fruit; from J. B. Richardson, Boston, 
Peaches: from E. M. Richards, Dedham, Summer Rus- 
set, Red Juneating, and Benoni (a native Apples, and 
uncommonly fine natural Peaches; from David Fosdick, 
Charlestown, White Muscadine Grapes, tastefully ar- 
ranged upon atrellis ; from David Haggerston, Charles- 
town, black Hamburg Grapes and Flowers ; from Elisha 
Edwards, Springfield, Peaches, natural, very large and 
beautiful,also large and beautiful Pears and Plums ; from 
John. A. W. Lamb, Boston, Peaches; from Nathaniel 
Seaver, Roxbury, Bartlett Pears and Peaches; from J. 
& F. Winship, Brighton, flowers; from Messrs Ken- 
rick, Newton, flowers; from Ebenezer Breed, Charles- 
town, Grapes, five clusters black Hamburg, (2 weighing 
24 lbs. each, 1 weighing 2 lbs.) white Chasselas and Mus 
eat, also flowers ; from S. Downer, Bartlett Pears, Porter 
and Ribstone Pippin Apples, Morris’ White Peaches, 4 

ts Balsamine, and 2 pots Snowberry ; from Ezra Dyer, 
Risien, Plums and Peaches; from John Prince, Roxbu- 
ry, Ribstone Pippin Apples; Verte longue, Andrews 

artlett, and green Catharine Pears; yellow letter Mel- 
on, Royal D’Tours, Plums, a large branch of Datura 
Arborea, in flower, Dahlias, &c ; from Z. Cook, Jr, Dor- 
chester, Bartlett Pears, and flowers; frore Hector Coffin, 
Newburyport, bon Cretien Pears ; from Enoch Bartlett, 


Dorchester, Peaches, and Bartlett Pears; from S. R. a 


Johnson, Charlestown, White Gage and Bolmar’s Wash- 
ington Plums ; from R. Toohey, Waltham, by E. W. 
Payne, Black Hamburg Grapes, Pears, Peaches, and 
Melons; from Wm. Stone, city farm, South Boston, a 
muskmelon, weighing 194 Ibs.; from E. G. Austin, 
Boston, magnum bonum white Plums; from Edward 
Sharp, Dorchester, very fine red roman Nectarines ; 
from Richard Sullivan, Brookline, Black Hamburg 
Grapes; from Andrew Brimmer, Boston, White Gage, 
or Prince’s fine white and Hill’s native Plums, and a 
branch of Swan Pears, and a basket of Pears; from H. 
A. 8. Dearborn, Roxbury, great mogul Pinms ; from G. 
W. Pratt, Waltham, large Bouquets of flowers; from 
Wm. Carter, Botanic Garden, Cambridge, natural 
Peaches, very large and beautiful, and flowers; from 
Elias Phinney, native Grapes, and Nectarines; from 
Chever Newhall, Dorchester, fine natural Peaches ; from 
Nehemiah D, Williams, Roxbury, Porter and other Ap 

les; from O. Pettee, Newton, Caroline Cling Stone 
eaches ; from S. G. Perkins, a dressed basket of Fruit, 


from Peter C. Brooks, of Medford, by George Thomp- 
son, gardener, large clusters of Black Hamburg Grapes, 
and fine Spice Apples. 


REGULAR TOASTS. 


New England—The hills that gave shelter to Liberty 
are now crowned with the blessings of Ceres. 


The Constitution of the U. S—The vigor of the stock 
will soon correct the saplings that may be engrafted on it. 

Liberty—Having completed her Temple—we would 
entwine the stately columns with the peaceful vine. 

Our Senator in Congress—Himself invulnerable ; he 
furnishes arms for the security of States. 

Our Controversies with the parent country—Let them 
be manly struggles for a more honorable union on re- 
ciprocal principles. ‘ 

Massachusetts wesc namatioony | our efforts and suc- 
cess be in an inverse ratio to our climate and soil. 


Golden Apples and Golden Fleeces—May they cease 
to be emblems of discord and disunion. 

Nullification—A mode of re-dressing—highly destruc- 
tive of the black and white sorts. 

Horticulture and Floriculture—By which all climates 
and all soils may be compelled to concentrate their uses 
and beauties at the pleasure of man. 


The practical and scientific Cultivator—A man who 
makes experiments in farming and in gardening for the 
benefit of his neighbor. 

Diffusion of kinds and of kindness—Our grapes can 
never be sour, for they will be within the reach of every- 
body. 

Woman—The industry, science, and taste of man, is 
improving the soil for a more’ extended dominion ot 
Flora. 

The fruits of the Patriots of France—We would re- 
turn them renovated and more grateful to the world by 
American adoption. 

The monarchies of Europe—Vicious stocks must goto 
the wall for improved cultivation. 

Cultivation in its two great branches, mental and man- 
ual—The latter without the former is an eddy in a stream 
—always moving, never advancing. 

Novelties in cultivation—Never} adopted without cau- 
tion nor rejected without trial—for although everything 
which is new may not be useful, yet everything useful 
was once new. 


“ 


By the President, General Dearborn: Larayerrr— 
‘Without fear and without reproach;’ the illustrious 
Champion of liberty in three Revolutions. 

Y By His Excellency Gov: Lincoln: The Vine, under 
the shadow of which Freemen dwell securely—May its 
new growth be rotected in that country, where it re- 
quires rather training than heading. 

“ By His Honor the Mayor: New England—May every 
farm become a garden, every garden be adorned with 
vines—and may it be the boast of our posterity, that 
their Fathers did not eat sour grapes. 

By the Chief Justice : Education—The culture of the 
mind, which always requites the faithful laborer with 
the sweetest flowors and the richest fruit. 


(By Hon. B. W. Crowninshield: The Apple and Plum 
May we never eat of the apple of discord, and have 
plums enough to make smooth the way of life. 

V By the Rev. Mr Pierpont: 4 Garden—the primitive 
and perpetual scene of all that makes man great—labor 
and serious thought ; in which having seen the smile of 
Gop in the heat, he may hear his voice ‘ in the cool of 
the day.’ 

VBy Judge Chipman, of New Brunswick: The city of 
Boston—May it preserve its high character and its pub- 
lic spirit. 
V Communicated by the Hon. John Lowell :— The Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society —May liberality, without 
a tincture of jealousy, and cautious and scientific scru- 
tiny, be its distinguished characteristic. 


VOLUNTEERS. 





\ By Zebedee Cook, Jr, Esq. 1st Vice President: The 
Press—Charles X. and his ‘travelling Cabinet ’—the 





a 


best modern commentary upon its power and influence, 
when exerted in the cause of civil liberty and the rights 
of man. 

“ By the Hon. Edward D. Bangs, Secretary of the 
Commonwealth : Agriculture and Horticulture—Pursuits 
in which competition excites no jealousy, and where 
ambition is always crowned with success. 


By John C. Gray, Esq.: The memory of Stephen El- 
liott, of South Carolina—The death of an accomplished 
botanist is the loss of the whole world. 

“ By E. Phinney, Esq. Vice President, Rural Employ- 
ment—lIt gives purity and freshness to the opening bud 
of youth—beauty and fragrance to the flower of man- 
hood—and a wholesome soundness to the fruits of old 


age. 
7 By Dr Thacher, of Plymouth: The noble achiere- 
ments of Horticulture—Peaches and Pears big as pump- 
kins, and Grapes in clusters like that borne on_a staff by 
two men from the valley of Grapes in the wilderness of 
Paran. 

“By Gen. Sumner: The Nullificators—South Carolina 
Borers—as nebody cares about them out of their own 
State, they ought to be dug out there. 

By Dr S. A. Shurtleff: Gen. Lafayette—The Hero of 
three Revolutions. 

v Communicated by Judge Story, who was prevented 
by illness from attending the meeting: The pleasures of 
the Day—The fruits of good taste, and the taste of good 
fruits. 

wv The soil of Algiers under French culture—Let them 
plant the tree of Knowledge, and that of Liberty, will 
spring up of itself. 

By J. C. Gray, Esq.: The Republics of South America 
—Thrifty plants which have withstood fire and steel by 
dint of vigorous shooting—may they never be injured 
by any injudicious attempt at Crown Grafting. 
¥ By S Downer, Esq.: The Second Anniversary of our 
Society—It brings with it the strengthened assurance of 
its great success, in promoting the elegant, useful, and 
interesting science, which it has for its object. 
©The Recipes of our English ‘ Kitchener, may suit « 
foreign taste—We prefer the prescrip‘ions of a yankee 
Cook. 

The Garden Festival— 

* Blossoms and fruits, and flowers together rise, 
And the whole year in wild profusiun lies.’ 


After the Governor had retired— 
& Gov. Lrncorn—Fearless, independent, and patriotie 
—May he who never forgets his country, be always 
supported by his countrymen. 
¥ Communicated by Jacob Lorrillard, Esq. President of 
the New York Horticultural Society: The Massachy- 
setts Horticultural Society—Her blossoms insure a fruit- 
ful harvest. 
¥ Communicated by Judge Buel, President of the Alba- 
ny Horticultural Society: Old Massachusetts—A nur- 
sery of Industry, Enterprise, Talent, and Patriotism— 
Her plants have been widely disseminated, and are found 
to flourish and fruit well, in every climate, and in every 
soil, 


¥ Sent by Wm. R. Prince, Esq. of Flushing, N. Y. : 
The Star of Promise—The Ancients watched its glory 
in the East—We hail its bright ascension in the West. 

By Dr Storer, of Boston: Our Society—in these her 
days of successful operation, may she gratefully remem- 
ber the vehicle which has borne her on to popularity and 
usefulness—a Dearborn. 

Sent by Alfred S. Prince, Esq. of Flushiug, N. York: 
Boston—Nature’s favored spot, where the flowers of 
rhetoric commingle with those which spring from the 
domain of Flora. 

On motion of Mr Z. Cook, Jr, the Hon. Ward Chip- 
man, of New Brunswick, was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Society. 

WhenJudge Chipman retired— 

Judge CH1rpMan—our new member, and the agent of 
the British Government for establishing our err 
boundary—We should be pleased to have such an one 
fixed as would bring him within our limits. 

By Mr Edwards, of Springfield: The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society—Success and prosperity to all her 
experiments. 

After the President had retired, Mr Cook gave— 


Henry A. S. Dearsorn, President of the Massache- 
setts Horticultural Society—Under his assiduous, skilful, 





and energetic administration, this institution cannot fail: 
to realize the hopes and anticipations of its founders, 
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,. By H. J. Finn, Esq.: Laraverre—The tri colored 
flower of France—that unfolded its blossoms in bright - 
ness when the tree of American Liberty was a weeping 
tvillow—that retained its a honors among the 
common deadly nettles in the Reign of Terror—that 
never bowed before the red crown Imperial—that has 
withered Royalty’s proud lily—and like our own aloe, 

ives promise that its greatest glory will burst forth in 
its hundredth year. 

On motion of John C. Gray, Esq. it was 

Voted, That the thanks of this Society be presented to 
the Orator for his address this day delivered, and that he be 
requested to furnish a copy for publication. 


An original song by Mr Fessenden (see our last page) 
was sung by Mr Newell of Charlestown; and several comic 
songs were also sung by Messrs Finn and Andrews of the 
Tremont Theatre, and others. 


SHARPENING SCYTHES, &c. 

Mr Fessenpen—An improved kind of Rifle 
for setting the edge of the scythe has been intro- 
duced among the farmers in the country; the 
improvement consists of a water proof glue or ce- 
ment, on which is spread a coat of fine emery be- 
ing very superior to the coat of sand heretofore 
used, The common glue is not water proof. It 
is desirable that you should ascertain and publish 
the best mode of making the cement that will bo 
proof against damp or rainy weather. In doing 
which you will oblige a subscriber, and confera 
favor on the mowers who like a keen edge. 

Loudon, N. H. Sept. 13, 1830. 

‘Remarks by the Editor.—We have collected from 
several authors the following recipes for water 
proof cements, Perhaps some of them may an- 
swer the purpose wished for by our correspon- 
dent, We have not however, made trial of any 
of them and of course cannot vouch for their effi- 
cacy. 

A cement that resists moisture. Melt without 
water common glue with half its weight of resin, to 
which add some red ochre. Thisis said to be 
useful for cementing hones to their frames.—Wil- 
hich’s Domestic Encyclopedia, 

Cement that hardens under water, Mix clay and 
ealces (oxydes) of iron plentifully with oil, the 
mass will harden under water. Mr Gad, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

The following is given as a cement that wil 
stand the action of boiling water or steam. ~ 

Take 2 ounces of sal-ammoniac, 1 ounce of 
flower of sulphur, and 16 ounces of cast iron 
filings or borings. Mix all well together by rub- 
bing them in a mortar, and keep the powder dry. 

When the cement is wanted for use, take one 
part of the above powder and twenty parts of 
clean iron borings or filings, and blend them in- 
timately by grinding them in a mortar. Wet the 
compound with water, and when brought toa 
convenient consistence, apply it to the joint with 
a wooden or blunt iron spatula. 

Another cement of the same kind, Take two 
parts of flower of sulphur, and one part of sal- 
ammoniac, and mix them together with a little 
water into a stiff paste. 

A peculiar kind of cement is prepared at Ma- 
dras, with which most of the buildings erected in 
that Indian capital are cemented. It consists of 
sand and lime, with the addition only ofa small 
quantity of water, in which a proportion of coarse 
sugar has beey dissolved. The quick setting of 
this mortar, and the great hardness it acquires 
can, as*Dr James Anderson has observed, [ Re- 
creations in Agriculture, volume 1,} only be at- 
tributed to one of these two causes, namely, either 
the sugar ad.led, or the quality of the lime-stone 
employed at Madras. 





A cement that resists the action of fire and water. 
Take half a pint of milk and mix it with an equal 
quantity of vinegar, so as to toagulate the milk. 
Separate the curd from the whey, and mix the 
latter with the whites of four or five eggs, after 
beating them wellup. The mixture of these two 
substances being complete, add quick lime to them, 
which bas passed through a sieve, and nmke the 
whole into a thick paste of the consistency of 
putty. If this mixture is carefully applied to 
broken bodies, or to fissures of any kind, and 
dried properly, it is said to resist water and fire. 








We are obliged to defer this week the Report of the 
Committee on Fruits of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, and the account of the New York Festival, as 
well as several communications. 


ESS 
Bulhous Roots. 
Just received at the Seed store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 
A good assortment of Bulbous Flower Roots, in fine order 
—a more particular enumeration next week. 

















Grass Seeds. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market street, 
A large assortment of Seeds of the various grasses cul- 
tivated in New England, viz: 


HERDS GRASS; RED TOP; 

ORCHARD GRASS; 

TALL MEADOW OATS GRASS; 

FOWL MEADOW GRASS; 

LUCERNE, or FRENCH CLOVER; 

RED CLOVER; 

WHITE HONEYSUCKLE CLOVER; also 
WINTER WHEAT, trom Genesee, 

BUCKWHEAT, FLAX, MILLET, FIELD PEASE, 
and 14 varieties of the most esteemed FIELD TURNIP 
SEED, cultivated in Europe and America, all warranted 
of the first quality, and at the customary market prices. 
Aug. 13. 





Chloride of Soda. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the N. E. 
Farmer, 52 North Market-street—A few dozen bottles of 
Chloride of Soda, for preserving meat, removing offensive 
smells, neutralizing pestilential exhalations, and destroy- 
ing contagion; prepared by the New England chemical 
company for Lowe and Reed. This valuable article is 
particularly described, page 390 of this week’s New Eng- 
and Farmer.—Price $1,00 per bottle, with directions. 


For Sale, 





Strawberry Plants, 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street—direct from 
the Brighton Nursery, 


A large variety of Strawberry Vines, comprising the 
Pine Apple, Roseberry, Bath Scarlet, Royal Scarlet, Mul- 
berry, Wood, Chili, &c, at $1 per hundred. Also Wik 


mot’s Superb, Keens’ Imperial, and Keens’ Seedling, at a 
reasonable rate. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 














; FROK To 
APPLES, new, ° - |barrel.) 200 3 00 
ASHES, pot, first sort, - - ton, [115 00 120 00 
Peet, first sort, - - 1133 00 135 00 
BEANS, white, é - (bushel. 90 
BEEF, mess, - ‘barrel.| 10 00 10 50 
Cargo, No. 1, “6 8 50 9 00 
Cargo, No. 2 : “ 6 50 670 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound. 10 =. 13 
CHEESE, new milk, - -— - ms 6 7 
Skimmed milk, - — - sg 3 5 
FLOUR, Bahimore, Howard-street,- barrel.) 550 5 87 
Genesee, - °* “ 525 5 62 
Rye, best, - ° 7 “ 350 375 
GRAIN, Corn, - . |bushel 58 68 
Rye, - > “ 65 67 
Barley, - ‘ “ 60 65 
Oats, - . “ 32, 35 
HAY, - | cwt. 60 70 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt. | 11 50 12 00 
HOPS, Ist quality. el « | 1400 15 00 
LIME, - « © « feask.| 7) 
PLAISTER PARIS retailsat - | ton, | 350 |3 50 
PORK, clear, - : - (barrel. 19 00 20 00 
Navy, mess, eee « | 1225 12 50 
Cargo, No. 1, we « | 1200 12 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - |bushel. 2 00 
Orcharg Grass, <a “ 3 00 
Fow! Meadow, -~—- “ 4 00 
Red Top (northern,) ° “ f2 ie 

Lucerne, - - = «+ |pound. "7 

White Honeysuckle Clover, 33 
Red Clover, (northern a 9 10 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - 4s 50 62 
Merino, full blood, unwashed, sad 30 35 
Merino, mixed with Saxony, ed 60; 65 
Mer.no, three fourths washed, “ 47 47 
Merino, half blood, - “ 45 55 
Merino, quarter ° “ 37 50 
Native, washed, : “ 45 42 
Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, - a6 52 50 
Pulied, Lamb’s, second sort, “ 42 55 
Pulled, ‘ spinning, firstsort,| “ hy 











PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 
(Ceerk of Faneuil-hall Market.) 





fourteen years by the subscriber, containing about 200 
acres, well located ina square, bounded on the south by 
Cochecho river, and on the east by Fresh creek, on which 
is a tide mill, with an apparatus for pounding and grindin 
laster. The Buildings consist of alarge two story Bric 
ouse, of 46 feet by 38, with a wing of 20 by 16, all well 
finished, adjoined to Which is a shed 34 feet by 14, con- 
necting the cider house 27 by 37, two stories, with one 
plastered room, where all the spinning and weaving is 
done for the family ; two Barns, one of which is 100 feet 
by 42, with two wings of about 40 feet each, one employ-" 
ed as a stable, the other for a sheepfold, with a good yard 
well walled in; the other is a Store Barn of 45 feet square, 
of 16 feet post, and will contain 60 tons of hay; a pig- 
gery of 50 feet by 30, with a cellar of 18 feet square un- 
der it, with boilers set to make soap, brew, and cook for 
swine. The fields are divided by permanent stone walls, 
and consist of one of 40 acres in front of the house, ore 
of 17 on the East, one of 10 acres on the North, (princi- 
pally orchard,) one of 15 Northeast, and one of 30 acres 
West of the house, with three pastures of 20 to 25 acres 
each. 

The Farm has been gradually improving for the last 
ten years, and the two last has cut each year one hun- 
dred tons of hay, and 20 to 25 tons of thatch. It isgone 
and a half miles from the village of Dover, which affords 
a good market. There has been planted some hundreds 
of Fruit Trees, principally Apple, many of which are 
grafted—with Pears, Cherry, Plum, Peach and Quince 
trees, and many in bearing, with a small nursery. 

The terms of sale may be known by applying to Major 
Anprew Pierce, of Dover, Mr Samveu Lorp, of 








Portsmouth, or the subscriber on the premises. 
June 11. 


WILLIAM FLAGG. 


The well known FARM in Dover, occupied for the last | PORK 











BEEF,bestpieces, - - - = pound, 8 10 
RK, fresh, best pieces, - - no 8 10 
whole hogs, - é “ + 6 
VEAL, © - e “ 4 8 
MUTTON ao. ek “ 4 12 
POULTRY, ° ° a “ 10 14 
BUTTER, kegandtub, - - - “ 11 10 
' Lump, best, . “ 18 20 
EGGS, - | dozen, 11 15 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - |bushel. 85 
ndian, retail, - “4 “4 15 
POTATOS, new - - ° . “ 20 30 
CIDER, [according to quality,] - \barrel.l 3 50) 400 
SE — 








Bricuton Manxet—Monday, Sept. 13. 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. } 

At Market this day 737 Beef Cettle, 670 Stores, 5187 
Sheep, and 888 Swine.— Unsold at the close of the day 
about 75 Beef Cattle, 200 Stores, 900 Sheep and Lambs, 
and 200 Swine. . 

Nearly 100 head of Beef Cattle were taken today by Mr 
Winchester, probably for barrelling, the first we have no- 
ticed this season. Prices as hear as we could ascertain, 
as follows—for mess, $3,50 a 3,67, for No. 1, $3,008 
3,17. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—From $3,00 to 4,50, those which 
brought 4,50 were extra Cattle, and were not many ip 
number. 

Stores—About 3 or 400 were sold at quite low prices. 

Sheep and Lambs.—We noticed one lot, more than half 
old ones taken at 2,08, prices generally from 1,17 to 1,75. 
We noticed several lots taken at about $1,00. 

Swine.—One lot of 98 were taken at 4c; several smald 
lots at 4 a 44—at retail 4 a 5c. 





Erratum.—The lot of 400 Swine were taken last 
week at 4c. instead of 4§ as published. 
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SUNG ON FRIDAY LAST, AT THE SECOND ANNIVERSA~ 
RY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 80~ 


THE COURSE OF CULTURE. 
BY T, G, FESSENDEN, ESQ. 


CIETY, TO THE TUNE—‘ AULD LANG SYNE. 


Survey the world, through every zone, 
From Lima to Japan, 
In lineaments of light 't is shown 
That cuL TURE makes the man. 
By manual culture one attains 
What Industry may claim, 
Another’s mental toil and pains 
Attenuate his frame. 


Some plough and plant the teeming soil, 
Some cultivate the arts ; 

And some deyote a life of toil 
To tilling heads and hearts. 

Some train the adolescent mind, 
While buds of promise blow, 

And see each nascent twig inclined 
The way the tree should grow. 


The first man, and the first of men, 
Were tillers of the soil ; 

And that was Mercy’s mandate then, 
Which destined man to moil. 

Indulgence preludes fell attacks 
Of merciless disease, 

And Sloth extends on fiery racks 
Her listless devotees. 


Hail, hornTIcuLnTuReE! Heaven-ordained, 
Of every art the source, 
Which man has polished, life sustained, 
Since Time commenced his course. 
Where waves thy wonder-working wand 
What splendid scenes disclose ! 
The blasted heath, the arid strand, 
Out-bloom the gorgeous rose ! 


Even in the sERAPH-~sEX is thy 
Munificence descried ; 

And Milton says in lady’s eye 
Is Heaven identified. 

A seedling, sprung from Adam’s side, 
A most celestial shoot ! 

Became of Paradise the pride, 
And bore a world of fruit. 


The Lily, Rose, Carnation, blent 
By Flora’s magic power, 

And Tulip, feebly represent 
So elegant a flower. 

Then surely, Bachelors, ye ought, 
In season to transfer 


Some sprig of this sweet ‘rToucH-ME-NOT,’ 


To grace your own parterre ; 


And every Gardener should be proud, 
With tenderness and skill, 

If haply he may be allowed 
This precious plant to till. 

All that man has, had, hopes, can have, 
Past, promised, or possessed, 

Are fruits which cu L TURE gives or gave 
At 1npusTRyY’s behest. 





BEAUTY. 


What is the blooming tincture of the skin 
To peace of mind, to harmony within? 


What the bright sparkling of the finest eye 
To the soft soothing of a calin reply ? 

Can comeliness of form, or shape, or air, 
With comeliness of words or deeds compare ? 
No those at first the unwary heart may gain, 
But these, these only can the heart retain. 


Rowe’s Art of Charming. 





DEATH BY HYDROPHOBIA, 

We copy the subjoined account of a death 
from this dreadful disease, from the last Char- 
lottesville (Va.) Advocate : 

Died, at his residence, about 8 miles from this 
place, on Wednesday last, Mr Wm. C. Wren, of 
Hydrophobia We are indebted to the politeness 
of a friend for the following particulars relative 
to this terrible disease :—Mr Wren was bitten in 
two places on the foot, by a strange dog, on the 
7th of June last. Both wounds were much lac- 
erated, and one of them penetrated through the 
tendons on the upper surface of the foot to the 
bone. He felt no uneasiness about his situation, 
not supposing the dog to be mad. The wounds 
continued to heal regularly, and in a short time, 
were perfectly well. Onthe 15th inst., more 
than two months after the wounds were received, 
he felt some uneasiness in the foot, whieh grad- 
ually extended up the leg until it reached the 
body. He then had pain in the back, lower part 
of the abdomen, and some soreness about the 
throat. These symptoms, which continued with lit- 
tle variation, were ascribed by himself and friends 
to Rheumatism, or cold brought on by recent ex- 
posure to a shower of rain. By family prescrip- 
tion he was bled and took a dose of oil. The 
bleeding relieved his pains, and he supposed him- 
self nearly well, until on the evening of the 17th 
inst., while attempting to swallow some water he 
was immediately seized with spasms, He then 
for the first time became fully aware of his awful 
condition, and applied for medical aid. The 
spasms continued to increase rapidly, and were 
much aggravated by the approach of any one to 
the bed side, or any sudden noise. Attempts 
were made by every means to get him to receive 
drink and food, but the approach of either, in any 
manner, immediately threw him into the most 
violent agitation. , In the intervals of the spasms, 
and even during their continuance, he retained 
perfect possession of all his mental faculties, until 
within an hour of his dissolutio 

He repeatedly invited his friends to his bed side 
to shake hands with him, assuring them that he 
was in full possession of his senses, and felt no 
disposition to do injury to any one: The spasms 
continued with increasing violence 21 hours, 
when death relieved him from the most awful 
sufferings we have ever witnessed. 








The recent events in France have revived the recol- 
lection of the dreadful use made of the lantern posts dur- 


ng a royalist, the mob shouted ‘ a /alanterne, ‘ala 
lanterne ;’ and the unfortunate victim was hung across 
the first lantern-rod that presented itself. There was a 
strange levity mixed with the cruelties of that period. 
We recollect more than one instance where a witty ex- 
Pp n saved a man’s life ;—as if a pun were an equiva- 
lent fr human existence! The Abbe Maury had fallen 
in‘o the hands of the enr populace, and as usual, the 
ery was ‘a lalanterne!’ Arrived at a convenient place, 
they made their brief preparations for immediate execu- 
tion ; the Abbe turning round with a smile, said, ‘ Gentle- 


ing me there.’ The joke was received with acclama- 
tions ; his life was saved; and he is now a Cardinal. 





ing the old Revolution. Ifa man were but suspected of 
e 


men, I am convinced you won't see any better for hang- 


: ; For Sale, 

A valuable Farm at Lechmere Point; consisti 
acres—on the Craigie road, less than three mile ‘ton 
Boston. With a good two story house and barn thereon— 
a thriving young orchard and other fruit trees. 

For terms and other particulars, inquire of Wm. E 
Payne, No. 5 Court-street. eptol Aug. 27. : 


Saxon Sheep. 

On Thursday the 23d day of September, at Hartf 

close a concern) will be sold by Public iain on. oS a 

flock of superior full blooded Saxon Sheep, bred with care 

from the best stock imported by Messrs George & Thos 

Searle, in 1825 and ’26 ; consisting of 14 Rams, 30 Ewes, 11 

—_ ce gr and 10 Ewe Lambs. 7 F 
so the well known full blooded Durham Jm 

Horned Bull Wrz Comer, unquestionably tee bent Bent ie 

America. W. WOODBRIDGE 
August 30, 1830. HENRY WATSON. 


Seeds for Fall sowing. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with th 
England Farmer, 5 North Market-street— ame 
A great variety of vegetable seeds for fall sowi i 
White Portugal Onion, Prickly or Fall Spinach, (crowth 
of 1830,) Parsnips, Carrots, Black Spanish or Winter Ra 
dish—all warranted of the first quality. Sept. 10. 


Culture of Silk. 
For sale at the Secd Store connected wit 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street— espana 
essays on American Silk, and the best means of ren- 
dering it a source of individual and national wealth ; with 
Directions to Farmers for raising Silk Worms.—By John 
D’Homergue, Silk Manufacturer, and Peter 8. Du Pon- 
a 624 — 
Also, Directions for the Rearing of Silk Worm 
the Culture of the White Mulberry Tree. Published by 
the Pennsylvania Society associated for the Promotion 
of those objects, (an excellent, plain, practical work.)— 
Price 25 cents. 




















Bees for Sale. 

Persons in want of prime swarms of Bees, or Beard’s 
Patent Hives, can be supplied by Mr Ebenezer Beard of 
Charlestown. Purchasers,of swarms are supplied with 
Beard’s Patent Hives, gratis, for their own family use 
only. The prices of swarms vary, accordi:g to their 
weight and quality. November and December is cone 
sidered the best time for removing the Bees ; they can be 
engaged, however, at any time previous. Ali orders, 
either for swarms, or for the Patent Hives only, left with 
J. B. Russell, at his Seed Store, No. 52 North Market- 
street, Boston, will be faithfully executed. 

tf Sept. 10. 





New Work on Farriery. 

Just received and for sale at the Seed Store connected 
with the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North 
Market Street, 

The Veterinary Surgeon ; or, Farriery taught on a new 
and easy plan: ong be treatise on all the diseases and 
accidents to which the Horse is liable; the causes and 
symptoms of each, and the most improved remedies em- 
ployed for the cure in every case ; with instructions to the 
Shoeing-Smith, Farrier, and Groom, how tc acquire 
knowledge in the art of Farriery, and the prevention of 
Diseases, Preceded by a popular description of the ani- 
mal functions in. health, and showing the principles on 
which these are to be restored when disordered. By John 
Hinds, Veterinary Surgeon. With considerable additions 
and improvements, particularly adapted to this country, 
by Thomas M. Smith, Veterinary Surgeon, and Member 
of the London Veterinary Medical ety. Price $1,25, 








Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year--but those who Pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifty cents. 

(<> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russexx, by I. R. Burrs—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the 
wishes of customers. Orders qlee received by J, B. 
Russet, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market Street. 
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